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MILITIA FINES. 


Although this subject has excited 
considerable attention, both with the 


. public, & in the legislature, yet it is very 


far from having received that correction 
which it demands. Two successive 
sessions of the Legislature of this State, 
have spent considerable time in digest- 
ing and preparing a militia system,with- 
out the defects which had been found in 
those heretofore adopted. 


Among the diflerent objects that were 
brought into view, it was attempted to 
place conscientious persons on fairer 
grounds than had been assigned them 
before. A disposition of tendcrness 
towards such persons, has certainly been 
manifested in the state legislature, and 
indeed among the community at large. 
That dark, uncharitable era, in which 
mankind were divided into sects, and 
their feelings of sympathy, charity and 
even justice, were circumscribed by those 
sectarian distinctions, is principally 
passed over. And it begins to be un- 
derstood among the different denomina- 
tions of christians, that though they may 
differ on some points of doctrine or 
discipline, yet one is there master, even 
Christ, and all they are brethren. Men 
hegin to apply the golden rule of doing 
fo others as they would that others 
should do to them. And when the pro- 


when tested by this rule, which is purely 


Christian, And hence no doubt is the 
disposition which is felt by military men, 
to relieve those,who,for conscience saké 
cannot bear arms. Although they do 
not see the impropriety of war, as to 
themselves, yet they see the propriety 
ot liberty of conscience. They know 
how dear, how interesting te the sincere 
christian, must be the enjoyment of an 
approving conscience, or rather the ap- 
probation of God, sealed on their con- 
sciencies——and they feel ati aversion to 
laying the heavy hand of pursecution on 
men,fer the simple wish to obtain that ap- 
probation. 

Still these liberal sentiments have not 
become as extensively diffused as they 
sliould be. The subject liés too much in 
the back ground,—TI shall endeavor, from 
time to time, to bring it into view, and 
I repeat the declaration that it is far 
from my intention to give offence. _My 
object is to call attention to abuses;'some 
of which have been long sanctioned by 
usage, but they are not therefore the 
less objectionable. And in exposing 
these abuses to view,some things may 





be alluded to of an anpleasant nature,but 
[ shall avoid personalities, and as much 
as possible, avoid giving offence to 
anys 

The malitia bined not being published 
with the other laws of the state, and 








perty, the rights or the happiness of|enly in the hands of officers, I have not 
their neighbors in any degree lies at theit yet had aa opportunity of examining 


mercy, they begin to appeal to their own 


feelings—how they would feel and wish (5 


were they i inasimilar situation. very! 


thase at presenti in force, a few para- 
St aphis exe “pted, But so far as I have 
examined, f bonk there - -are defects that 


thing of persecution becomes abhorent,'ot ght net to be cottinved. 
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‘Lhe militia law of last sessisn autio- 
rises, ard seems to enjoin, the collector 
to take double the fine and cost of col- 
jection. The law dues 
limitation of the seizure, but as duubling 
the fine. The collector may still go on 
beyond the double of thelfine and cesis 
—and seize pieperty to any amount 
he pleases, and of a description extreme- 


: ; 
Vat ws 


ly injurious to the sufferer, and 








ciple is difficult to conceive, especially 
in a country so generally professing 
religious obligation as the State of Ohio, 


not stand as ajit is also a fact well known, perhaps in 


every section of the United States that 
exorbitant seizures have been made. 
While the law ostensively assesses $1 





jon the conscientious man it actually 
him $2 40 and the _ real 


los 
ies 
suffering inay be much more. It is well! 


the penalty? ‘The agrieved person mayjknown that men have been put inte 


recover, by action of debt, the appraised, 


such offices, who did not discover a very 


yi pe tho Ironer al-p ae et) Thuy > : 
velue of the property taken, deducting! ived adherence to correct principles— 


the fine and costs. And the appraised 
valne uray not be haif the real value to 


the owner—But even if the appraised: 


value should be the real value, still the 


azrieved person cannot be remunerated 





for his real loss—tle gets nothing for, 
the inconvenience or loss which he has 
sustained by the seizure of the property, 
He gets uething to remunerate him for 


men of fine sensibilities, and nice feeling 
of henor, are found to revolt at the 
idea of distraining the comforts or ne- 
cessaries of life from their coascientious, 
hence 
it has sometimes, of necessity, fallen on 
men of an oppisite character, to make 
those Why then has no 
xuard been placed around the rights of 


and often indigent neighbors 





collections. 


his loss of time and expense in recover-|the unoffending, peaceable citizen Why 
ing his just right, even where such sei-jis he left at the mercy of men, who if 
gure has been purely vexatious or mala-|they break down the barriers of consci- 


ence in themselves, have nothing to fear 
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cious on the part of the officer. 

Thus the law makes a distinction be-|from the law He takes double the 
tween the man who becomes a delinguentja@mount of the fine and costs, under the 
without acting on principle, and the man|very letter of the Law, and if ie takes 
who acts purely on religious motives |mere, to any extent he pieases he is 
tinbie fo no damages, he is on'v te repay 
And 
While the 
agrieved person never can be remunera- 








antl that destinetion ts altogether pieyn 
In the first 


jag 
pose 


s tu niuster, Ca con 


dicial to the latter. the sucplus of the appraised value, 


the man who refus. this. is nothing to fear. 


gcientivus 


atuod cannet cousistest'y pay his fiue,jted, by the provisions of, this law. He 


Scrupies, it i3 weil under- 





while the may who neglects what helloses the difference between the real and 
considers militia dufy will pay the finelappraised value of his property. He 
aseessed on him. On the latter the lawiloses the use ofit. And this under cer- 
assesses a certain fine, which perhaps tain circumstances may be more than the 
may noatinally secm to below. ‘Yo this'property itself, (a plough for instance 
fir», h®wever, 20 per cent is to be ad-just in seeding time, the farmer not 
ded: and ihen en the conscientious man having it in- his power to replace it.) 


the amount is doubled, beeause he can-;He loses his own time in prosecuting 
Why such ajthe suit for the recovery of his right. 
destinction should exist, bearing downjMe loses al! the expenses which he may 
with its whole weigit on religious prin-iveur in these proceedings, which can- 


not pay it voluntarily. 
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not be included in legal costs, and every,willing to take on themselves the drudg- 
body knows that there wil! be such ex-lory of tearing the milch cows, and bed 
penses, and they frequently heavy. lethes from: the families of their con- 

Our legislators should reflect oa these|s 
things. They shoald recollect that if) rad become odious. ‘Po compel the 
ned officers of a regiment, un- 


cientious neighbors—and the business 


they sincerely believe that war is justi-;commissie 
fable and proper, that there are many/¢er heavy penaities, to enter into this 
of their fellow citizens who as sincerely odious business to compel them to 
believe that it is not. ‘They should re isilence the convictious of their own 
collect that there are many religious/Consciencies, OF pay fines which their 
principles: which they would by uo means|“rcumstances forbid, is certainly pulling 
be willing to violate, firmly believing thar|#re to drag on a heavy burden; and f 
such violation of, or departure from)'¢3¥e ‘ to those whe should judge, to 
principle would be offensive to Goq— (decide how far the dignity of principle, 


Can they not readily place themselves tor te peseiass virture, are let down 
. oie . in receedings. 

in the situation of others? Can they ee S 

not suppose that we who believe in the} Tentreat the officers of government, 
unlawfulness of war, are as sincere in/both civil and military, to attribute the 





( ° } . : 
our desire to please God, as t/cy arc?|freedom of my remarks to the high sense 








Aad do they not suppose that he willlwhich [ have of the dignity of the cause 
view with approbation, this earnest so-lwhich I am engaged toy sup- 
licitude to please him? If so, whatever/port. The duties we owe to God 
may be their abstract opinions on theland te one another, shrink before no hu- 
question involved,) how can they recca-|man titles or distinctions. I make fulj 
cile to themselves, the idea o! laying thejallowances for those who think different- 
iron hand of persecution on {heie fe Now) ly from me, thoughl ama suffer in conse- 








men, for actions that are drawing dowy\quence of that differeace. And if I 
the approbation of Heaven? L hazard)speak in plain terms itis only to fix 
man, their attention to the subject, being fully 
persuaded that much difference of opini- 


4 . . . * . 
on, altercation, animosities, and unhapi- 


rothing in saying, that if a 
brought into a state of mind, to ap- 
proach the throne of Grace, should be ar- 

ness, exist, among men, for the want of 
reflection, which would enable them to 


see things in the same point of view. 


rested With the conviction of having been 
an agent in persecuting men for their 
sincerity to God, such a conviction weuld 
be like driving the harrow over his feel-; Por myself, T can acknowledge that 
ings. my own share of the sufiering incident 

If am not misinformed, there is, in thelto the support of the principles of peace, 
law of last session another provision thatibears no weight in my mind when com- 
bears on men uf conscience, [ allude te pared to the magnitude of the principie, 
When I reflect on the miseries, the hor- 





that clause which authorises the Coio. to 
nominate a collector out of the commis-lrors and the crimes inseparable from 
sioned officers of the regiment, but, aslwear, the monstrous mass of ruin it has 
already remarked, I wave not had anjheaped on the human race, £ am willing 
opportunity of perusing the law. The/to do, ot to suffer, any thing for which I 
fact had been clearly ascertained that may be furnished with ability, ifiaso doings 
men of honor, and fine feeling were un- I may, in any degree, be made instrumen- 
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tal in exposing the turpitude of the war 
System. 

I have this daysuffered a distraint of 
my property for muster-fines. The a. 
mount, to be sure, was not large, but I 
had nothing tospare. The collector ad. 
ded 20 per cent to the fine, and then 
doubled the amount, to ascertain the a- 
mount towhich he was to distrain. 

Having mentioned the collector, it is 
due to him to state, that he seemed dis- 
posed tobe favorable, He informed me 
too. that he was one on wiom the un- 
pleasant business had been imposed by 
his superior officer, under the provisions 
of the late law, and of course was com- 
pelled to collect, or pay a fine. 

But to return: the fine & cests were 
doubled, and the amount taken as near- 
Jy as the officer could come at it. 

And now, Iwould ask, whatis the 


law. So fully convinced of this are ma- 
ny of the military officers, that they do 
not even give themselves the trouble of 
making their proceedings legal. The 
fine which was this day levied on my 
property was not legal. 

And this is so generally the case, that 
{ doubt whether there has been, for years, 
one single fine collected legally in the 
state of Oiio. But we submit.—Some 
glaring departures from the law bave 
been, or nay be, resisted—but we pre- 
fer to appeal to the consciences of our 
religious fellow citizens, than to the law. 
——We see the law intends we should 
suffer—yes the Law, that should guard 
and protect our persons, our property, 
and above all, our liberty to serve God, 
as it shall please him to direct our un- 
derstandings, has decided that we shal 





object of this fine? Is it to raise revenue 
on my conscience, like the imposts laid, 
on merchandize? oris it tomake me a 
soldier? No man of intelligence will, 
say it isfor revenue. And who cull 
suppose that the dictates of conscience, 
could be, or ought to be, stifled by such 
measures? The religion of Jesus Christ 
is above coertion, and man, in attempt- 
ing to coerce it, but fights against God. 
For my own part, so far as this occur- 
rence has had any effect on my mind, 
in relation to the merits of the question, 
it has strengthened the conviction, that 
the war system, with its coertions, and 
its butcheries, is wrong. I see that it 
rests on the principle of force. I see 
that it is at war with my best christian 
feelings. I see and feel, thatI am de- 
spoiled of my property, because I re- 
fuse to do anact, that would be produc- 
tive of no possible good, but, on the con- 
trary, would forfeit, on my part, the 
happiness or an approving conscience. 
The Officers of government know that 


suffer, And not only that we should 
suffer for non performance of military 
exercises, but that we should suffer just 
‘double as much fur serving God, in this 
aon performance, as if we were serving 
mammon in the very same thing! We 
then, insteag of appealing to the Law, 
appeal to the witness for God in the 
consciences of all men. There is in 
the human mind a principle—a power of 
conviction, that will sometimes arise in 
its own Divine Majesty, when the pride 
of opinion and the force of prejudice 
will shrink before it. ‘Yo this principle 
we appeal. But we commit our caus¢ 
and ourselves, to the care of a gracious 
and all powerful Providence 

There is not perhaps in our whole 
civil jurisprudence, so much © opportuni- 
ty afforded for irregular, and even 
fraudulent proceedings, as there is, in the 
collection and appropriation of militia 
fines. 

Ido not mean tov apply this remark 
to one particular district, or even state; 
but I make it on the Yroad grounds, 





we act on principle, and therefore we 
will su'ynitto the consequeaces of the 


without the fear of contradiction. 
When anenquiry was instituted in 
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congress, last session, into the conduct 





of military requisitions. Fines torn 


of collectors of militia fines which oc-jfrom the honest, industrious, aud fre 
curred in Pennsylvania during the lastiquently poor citizen, for conscience 


war, what was the result P The en- 
quiry was perhaps the, first that was ev- 





sake, would not relish well in the feasts 
of men possessed of feelings like those 


er made by that body, and no deubt wasiof the Psalmist. 


totally unluoked for.—It was however 


And this perhaps is the sole legitimate 


discovered that THOUSANDS of dol-jebject, to which such fines are ever ap- 


lars had been wrested from honest, in- 
dustrious citizens of Pennsylvania, and 
never accounted for, but retained in the 
hands of officers! Honest men, stripped 
of their property and perhaps ruined— 
to fill the pockets of unprincipled _indi- 
viduals! 

What was done on the large scale in 
Pennsylvania, immediately subsequent 
to the war, is done, from year to year’ 
in a smaller way, but not less repugnant 
to every principle of fair dealing. In- 
stances arenumerous in which abnses 
are committed by collectors—abuses in 
unreasonable distraints—unlawful sales 
~-making sales and never accounting 
for the money——~and sometimes not 
only applying the money thus obtained 
to their individual use, but neglecting 
to give credit to the person on whose 
property the distraint was made, and 
thus det him fall into the hands of ano- 
ther collector. 

And even when paid overas the law 
directs, the application ought to be seri- 
ously compared with the manner in 
which it is obtained. David, though a 
warrior, though accustomed to shed 
blood in abundance, when once suffering 
with thirst, and craving the water from 
a particuiar spring, refused 
that water, because his men had broken 
through the lines of the enemy to ob- 


plied. Thata large proportion of those 
fines stopin the hands of those who 
collect them, will not be denied. ‘That 
another portion goes to the discharge of 
the expenses ,of the board, collected in 
part to assess these very|fines, is eqnally 
true. Andif there is any other valuable 
purpose answered with these fines, those 
only know, who have a better opportue. , 
nity than T Have. 

Kut all this as it relates to the legal 
application, is not dependent on partice 
ular depravity of feelings—like the 
practice of war itself, itis under the 
influence of Custom, and men becomes 
reconciled to it, because if lias been 
done before. 


The sufferers quietly submit to the 
Law. But should their passive, unot- 
fending manner, be the cause ot accu- 
mulated Sufferings P 
a powerful, though silent appeal to the 
honorable feelings of those who are 
placed in authority? Ought they nofas 
rigidly to enquire into the conduct of 
subordinate officers, as if they were sure 
of an exposure of the whole business ? 


ought it not tobe 


I conceive the legislature is sulemsly 
called upon te investigate the subject, 


to drink|With calm, religious impartiality. On 


such an investigation they would find 
much injury inflicted on a large and 


tain it; and he therefore considered it{useful portion of our citizens. An in- 
the price of blood. How then can aJury not temporary in its nature, but 


military officer, of nice feelings, feast 
luxuriously on the price of conscience? 
The expenses of the board, if1am_ cor. 


permanent, from year to year—They 
will find that a large portion of the 
suffering and pecuniary distress thus 
occasioned, goes merely into private 





rectly infurmed, are defrayed out of 
the fines collected for non performanc ¢€ 


hands, and the balance.to defray ex- 
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Penses,a large portion of which ts in-Thatit answers no valuavle purpose 

turred in laying@he fies themselves. That 
Tous the government is not henelited. jr injures the community by the waste 
a nektitnee officers will aff acknewtl.! 2.- : 

Phe military officers will all acknowl-of time in attending them, and very 

uige that they are not benetitted. 


in teacting the science of war. 


Phe extensively promotes immorality, by 


-ollectors are not benefitted even when ',.. - 
collectors ar: hit . | oe the iucitements to intemperance and 
hey retain the flues iutuew Owahandsi,. . ,. a : 
png dissipation which are offered at the 
for we have Never Knows One to pros-, re 
W imusters enjoined by law. 
nere] , ; 
| The day, we might expect, has ar- 
It cannot} . RE 
rived, in which custom is not so pow- 


erful in iis tyranny, as to perpetuate 
practices which are not only incapa- 


per in such iil-gutten gains, 
then shall we find a benefit? 

be found. But we can find injurics in| 
plenty. 
ty is thus wasted from year to year, are 
vajured. ‘Lhe collectors are injured in ple of producing asingle benefit, but 
a moral, and frequeutly in a pecuniary jae the same time are pregnant with 


ny - ’ “4 1 
» individuals whose proper-) 
Phe indivie ose proper- 


point of view. 
of the diflurent regiments to judge,when|system not only oppressive on the 


L willleave the officersevils of the most serious nature. A 





they look back, if taey ave nut injured, 
in leaving their houwes, their avocatiuns 
and domestic concerns, to !ay fines on 
on their neighbors in a case purely con- 
scientious? = The government is injured 
through the injury done to peaceabie & 
industrious citizens, for whatever ia’ 
jures tue people, injures the state at the 
same time. 


Without 


increasing the military 
strength of the state, either as to num- 
bers or skill in tacties—without in 
creasing the revenue of the state— 
without producing a benelit to a soli- 
tary individual, our guverninent sane- 
tions, and perpetuates a system, ex- 
tremely oppressive on those who are 
its victims, and often, too often, de- 
moralizing to those who are the ac- 
tive agents in it. 

These ideas are not confined to 
those who believe in the unlawfulness 
ofwar. Tiacy are held by military 
officers of the highest standing. Men 
of this character have not only been 
sensible of the hard case of those who 
refuse to bear arms, from motives of 
conscience, but they contend that the 


Whole militia system is ineffectual. 


property of individuals, but hazardous 
to the morals of those who comply 
with it, and proclaims war with the 
consciences of those who do not, 
i— That holds out inducements to men 
devoid of principle—and temptations 
of various kinds io those not yet cor- 
rupted, and bid tae man of religious 
feelings, cast off his scruples, and 
dispise the law of Gud. 

Futile 
and contemptible in the estimation of 


Such is the militia system. 


military men: demoralizing to those 
who conform to it, and oppressive te 
those who conscientiousiy cannot. 











FOR THE MURAL ADVOCATE, 


W ar; never in the primitive church; of 
Pagan origin; and introduced thro’ 
the apostacy. Proposing also to in- 
troduce, in a fulure number, con- 
vincing evidence that war has never 
existed in the christian church. 

It is impossible for us to decide 
when war originated; but it is evident 
fromthe history of the world, that 
the Devil waged war with the happi- 
nesss of man, ia tlhe garden of Euen. 
We have but little knowledge ot its 
progress, until about the tame of the 
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ueliverance of Israel from Evyptian 
bondage: when the world of men 


seemed to have become a world of 


arrrors; and so continued until the 
advent of Messiah, the “Prince of 
Peace.” Those who are familiarly 
acquainted with the New Testament, 
must be assured, that in precepts 
and in life, He was opposed to war: 
and itis equally evident that his dis- 
ciples and apostles, with all their 
converts, as fer down as scripture 
history traces them, were all averse 
towar. Other history correborates 
this fact, and leads the enqu:ring mind 
down to the great apostacy of the 
church. 

It may be asserted as an incontro- 
vertable fact, that during the two 
first centuries of the Christian Era, 
the Christian could not be induced 
oy flattery or force to take any part 
in war. It is assentially necessary, 
as prompting the inquisitive mind to 
desires of a right understanding of 
this subject, that this point should be 
established. As the natural result of 
such conviction, the enquiry will be 
made, how were christians at first made 
warriors? 

Defection in the church commenc- 
éd very early, but was slow in its pro- 
gress. ‘The blessed Saviour foresee- 
ing this, said “the prince of this 
world cometh, and hath nothing in 
ine.” And the apostle, “Evil men 
and seducers shall wax worse and 
worse, deceiving & being deceived.” 
The address to the seven churches 
in the Revelations, clearly, imports 
considerable defection from their 
original purity. The christians were 
gradually assimilating to those peo- 
ple with whom they were intermixed; 
embracing their manners and cus- 
toms: but maintaining their adherence 
to the principle of non-resistence. 


ed into the Roman: government under 
Constantine. They Wad passed thro’ 
many violent persecutions under the 
edicts of pagan kings and emperors; 
but notwithstanding the severity of 
their sufferings, ther numbers hac 
astonishingly increased. It is well 
known thatthe Romans were a war- 
like people; they must therefore -have 
been desirous of the aid of the ¢chris- 
tians; and we have only to’ advert te 
the condition of some parts of our 
own country atthe present time, for 
an illustration of thet? feelings on this 

ubject. ‘They had Jong, and in vain 
‘ried coercive measures for the annt- 
hilation of the principle of non-resis- 
tence, which never shines brighter 
than in the furnace: looking with 
pity and compassion at the puny ef- 
forts of mortals to shake their alle- 
giance to their Saviour, and their 
confidence in God. ‘The eariy 
christians were well instructed in the 
doctrines of the gospel, and through 
obedience tothe command of Chris: 
“fear not him who can kill the body,” 
“butrather fear him who can cast 
both soul and body into hell;” feeling 
the “love of God shed abroad in their 
hearts,” and his power in dominion, 
as ashield to their souls; they were 
undaunted in suffering: their trea- 
sures were in heaven. Their unsha- 
ken faith and invincible fortitude 

evincing an inward support of soul. 
that neither the sword nor the flames 
could reach, astonished beholders, & 
convinced them that “the gospel o: 
Christ” was “the power of God.” 
Thus, under ihe dark shades of hes. 
then character, the impressions of 
the love of Christ were deeply and 
permanently mace. In (his manner 
multitudes were converted to Christi- 
anity in the early ages of the church; 
and wher urged to take the sword, 
their reply was, “Fama Christian, & 








Although it cannot be ascertained 
when they first took the sword, yet it! 
is admitted or asserted, by historians, | 
that they were not warriors, as.a bo- 
dy, untilsome time in the fourth 


'PNMtfore« se he > } r tere Ars Imear 7 ee! 
Century: Wier they teal eT porat- 


cannot fight.” 

This was not, however, the oniy 
cause of persecution: the christians 
were bold in their testimonies agains! 
viclatrous worship: in these twe 
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points, they exasperated both those! 
sword andistool. 


who controuled the 
those that served the altar. 

The 
alurements in 
from that foundation, 


order to draw them 


winds and the storms. 
induce a compliance with their own 
wishes, j vy which they would gain an 
immense accession to their J 
strenstit. They at length succeeded, 
hy a kind of compromise; the pagans 
to abolish daage worship; and the 
christians to abandon the principle of 
non-resistamce. We may draw some 
inferences respecting the overtures 
made them by Constantine from this 
remark ofthe historian, 


was the sure road to wealth and pre- 
ferment.” The emperor, indeed, 
nominally embraced christianity; but 
it was as the snare of death to the 
christtan cause. The christian name, 
as soon as it became popular, and lu- 
rrative, spread swiftly through the 


agans held upto view many 
pag | ) 


which, as a 


rock, had sustained them against the ; ba! | 
¥ And tol @ liar from the beginning,” “transforms 


military 


relative to! 
that period: “to enter into the church, 


—— 


honor? of f doing homage at his foot- 
Sitting “as God, i in the temple 
of God,” whether in the person of 
one or of many, he asserted his sove- 
reignty; and every relick and vestige 
of pure christianity, was driven into 
the wilderness. Equally a warrior, as 








ed into av angel of light, the surplice, 
and the sword, were rendered 
subservient to his purposes. 


“The prince of the power of the 
air,’ having obtained the dominion 
in the hearts of those who professed 
the christian name,they yet aspired su- 
premely to their own aggrandizement; 
they commenced the sale of what 
they called the gospel; as, of an article 
of worldly commerce : so much 
preaching and praying, for so much 
money; and at length, so many sins 
pardoned forsuch an amount. The 
more effectually to carry this system 
into Operation, commissions were 
vranted by the ecclesiastical head, 
probably certifying to the inhabitants 
of the empire, that they were minis- 














Roman empire; and its converts, 


ters of the gospel; under which they 


then, as now, were clothed inthe ha certainly amassed great wealth, <A 


Hiliments of war. 


The christians had been gradually 


Approximating to the pagan character; ~ 
&the pure principles of the gospel 


with those primitive feelings of hea 
ven!y love; which constituted the foun- 
dation of the original church, were 
then completely abandoned, by the 
body of professors. A foundation was! 
commenced by the ingenuity of Man,| 
on which to erect a church, in the| 
splendor and magnificence of the 
world. Renonncing christian simplici-| 
ty, they introduced, or rather retained, 
many pagan customs, some of which 
have descended to us as a memorial 
of that fatal era. Hence the idola- 
trous names of the months, and days 
of the week, &c. &c. 


Anti-christ then seated himself tri- 


|series of iniquity was then opening to 


the world, which will astonish future 
generations, if ever the church re- 
The po- 
litical and ecclesiastical heads, acted 
“jin concert; one issuing his commis- 
sions for the army, and the other for 
the church; bound together by the 
bonds of this world, and feeling a mu- 
tual dependence tor the advancement 
of their ambitious schemes, the sword 
‘and the gospel were either, or both, 
or each alternately, used as stepping 
stools to their own exaltation. At 
length, however, the ecclesiastical hav- 
ing the name of divinity, a golden cru- 
cifix, and the most ample resources, 
was enabled to ascend the highest; & 
tWen claimed the sword as_ his own. 
I apprehend that in the whole process 
of time that is allotted to this world; 


rains its primitive stations, 


umphantly upon the throne; andjthere never was nor ever will be ano- 


kings, and princes, and nobles, and 


ther character, so completely hetero- 





all the people were permitted the 


geneousas this, With the supreme 
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sontroul of the armies of the empire,/formation, yet that of war remains; 
he was able to enforce obedience tojandnations called christian, manifest 
all lis mandates. a determination to perpetuate it. The 

As “Christ’s vicegerent on earth,’ »/Mittineum isloudly called for, but 
his “holiness” demanded the adora-|those who resist the principle of non- 
tion of his subjects; and claimed that resistence, are jealous that even then, 
his infalibility entitled him to unlimit-jthere will be war. The primitive 
ed confidence and obedience. In church was in the millineum state; 
order to amuse and divert, and to|!ts restoration is therefore, all that we 
impoverish the people to enrich him-/©@" desire. .We can trace the bloody 
self, thereby completing their vassal- tracks of war back to the period of 
age, he instituted a chain of sacra-|'ts fall; add-to our astonishment, 
ments, feasts, fasts, holidays, masses, when we consider professions & 


oblations, and images; and instead of Practices; beyond that, we can only 
the “cross of Christ,” by which the|discover that peaceable spirit, that 


vorld;’ the figure of the cross onjheavenly love. JUSTIN. 











which He was crucified. Also, a = 
number of orders in the priesthood; : WAR. . 
with monks and friars, acting as em-| + — Continued from page 16. 


issaries, with absglutions and prayers! [thas already been brought into 
for souls in purgatory, for sale in alliview, that when Peter acted the part 
partgof his dominions. After a lapsejof the soldier, he acted no part of 
of centuries, the Inquisition was in-Ithe christian: and he -receded from 
vented, by one who has since beenkhe one just in proportion as he ad- 
styled a saint; for the purpose of sup-lyanced to the other character. His 
pressing truth, and for extortion, un-/fighting character however did not 
der the pretext of punishing hereticks.ljast Jong. Jesus looked upon him, 
it seems that the united ingenuity Offnis sense of right and wrong returned 
ail the evil spirits, could reach noj_in deep repentance he lamented his 
further. They had used every possi-idefection, and he became remarkable, 
ble effort for their own aggrandize-leyey among the Aposties, for his bold- 
ment; and were then so ’ depraved ness, both 3 In preaching, and suffering 
that they could behold with exulta- for the testimony of the Gospel. But 
tion the most excrutiating tortures of never did he afterwards resort to the 
their fellow mortals. [he spirit Ofjyse of the sword, any more than to 
war was never evinced in the breast/rofane language. .He-ever after pre- 
of man, in darker shades than in|cerved the character of the Christian 
these. The popes held an undisput- and not of the soldier. 
ed dominion, about one thousand] Prom the time of the Resurrection 
years, of our Lord, down to the apostacy, 
Neither my limits, nor abilities, al-jthe christians were totally averse to 
low astatement of all the facts rela-|war, and could not be induced to en- 
‘ive to thig subject. But it isas true|gage in it. Various cruel attempts 
as any truth, that war did not exist in|were made to coerce them, but in 
the primitive church; that it was sub-\vain. “The Roman authorities could 
sequently derived from the heathen,!make them martyrs, but not soldiers, 
and blended with the christian name; But before I enter ona review of 
and transmitted down, as apart of thejthe conduct of the primitive christi- 
christian system, through a channel/ans, I shall advert to some passages 
extremely polluted. Although thelof the old and new Testament, which 
greatest part of papal customs and/have a direct bearing on the ques- 
traditions were discarded in the re- tion. 
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It is to be ob ceived thatthe upostl rag to Joseph one portion above his 
Pau!, speats perticulisrly of the sonbrethrén, which he took out of the 
ef the bord woman, and the son of land of the Amorite, with his sword 
promise. The former tobe “cast oul.jand his bow—wwhicli is supposed to 
By examining the characters of these be merely prophetic. That the pa- 
two persons, it appeers that Ishmael triarch put one tense of the verb for 
wus a werriozr. VWiile Isaac was re-lanother, in his conversation with Jo- 
morkable fer being aman of peaceseph, is very evident. The mention 
Though his rights were invaded bywiich he made of his approaching 
the Philistines, and his property tuk-jgeath, wa’ in the present, though it 
en by them, and though, from the}was really in the future. And of the 
huu.ber of Ais domestics, he might Orton §)) ken of, as givento J seph, 
have resorted to force, to defend hist retered to the future, though it was 
property, (for Abimelech said “thowexpressed as dene, a manner fre- 
art much mightier than we’’) yet hequently observed in scripture, to de- 
patienty submitted. When the Piiiis-;note certainty. 
tines filled his wells, he dug nr If we look stil] further back it will 
wells, and so he gave uprepested!y,/be observed, that though Abrabam 
femoving from place to place, notlin the early part of his Ife, did bear 
only giving up his Wwells,but his placcjaris, he never did. after he received 
of ubode also, to avoid contention.|that memorable promise, “In thy seed 
Yet he was blessed, and his wealthishall all the families of the eerth be 
encreased, no doubt more than ifhelblessed. which allud d to the Messi- 
had pursued an opposite course cljah, the prince of Peace. From that 
conduct. time* forward Abraham, as well as 

Thus while the son of promise. Isaae and dacob, was a man of peace. 
through whom the Messiah was tof Pursuing the sacred History, we 
come, and who. in some respeetsjind that David, was disposed to build 
was a type of the christian life, was/4 temple to the Lord, and made large 
a mean of Peace. having never beer preparation for that purpose, but was 
engaged in military affiurs, the son forbid, on the very =F unds of hav- 
of the bond woman, representing alg been a Warrer, a! d shed humaa 
state of nature. was a warrior, and blood. Ip this passave is clearly ine. 
stood no doubt, pre-eminent among dicated the incon patibility of wer, 
tle herocs ofthat zc. jwith the worship of God, The teme 





¢ ’ 


lode. uncer the legal cispensstion, was 

Tius also the characters of Escwinot even to be built by aman whe 
abil Jacob stferd some instruciion.iad taken part in wars, though bis 
Esau was rough. both in his person|wars were geverally by permission 
and lis manners, and nodoubt,a mi- fiom the oracle. Sil these ware 
Itary choracter, from the fear thatiwithheld him from building an’ ovt- 
Jacob felt on meeting bim. Jaeob/lward temple.—Bui under the Gospel 
on the other hand,was “smooth”? and Dispensation, every true christian is 
pacific in his manners. When his{declared to be the temple of the living 
sons had acted precisely on the prin-(God. Fue outward temple was re- 


eipies of the wor poiiey. in a exse of 
pecuiler provocation, he disavowed 
the act, and censured them highly 


lected, by the declaration “the most 
livh dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands” bat he will dwell in the 





for their ¢onduct. Not one singlelhearits of true cliristians. Hew ine 
military act of Jacob’s, is recorded'consistent then is it for those wh¢ 
in all the history of his life; except should be Temp!es thus peculiarly pre- 
that expression in his conversation ferred before that ai Jerusalem, to be 
With duseph, Where he mentions giv-themselyes men of war, shed humar 
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blood, which sunk D.tvid so low, asir 
thailTo him it is given to rejoice in thay, 


to exclude him from building, 
utward, rejected Tempic! 

"It has already been observed 
when the Gospel 
prophetic vision, 
as peculiarly characterised a ip 


that 
day was seen By 


it was re presen edit 


lay in 
‘9 exert us 


efvations 








_—-- —-—-— — 


hristiar. 





‘ach of every individual, c 
ravenous and sere 
nature is no Wmore permitted 
venom or its force— 

hey ean join when they please, the 
bie at do not lift up sword a- 


wiiel: the 
ventine 


Those ferocious dispositions whee zal ation, neither learn war any 
vere metaphorically represented Npricee.? 
le Lion, the tygev, the bear an . ie} mecennee eer 
rpent, were to be changed; to be | The Laws of Mature. 
. come sg — n° net © t y Ng € er wif | Self defence is said to be the first law 
‘eae ues t Fas- deela: lof natare,—Retaliation is the second, Re- 


vh bt under thag tite ipMucnee, 
hou Id beat tI help SVEGR, ts guik \ pr Yeh shiv" 


“Si Le 


aly:res, thei 1B Speays y tg pr aning'tl 
hooks, should ‘not hist 4B word) 


} 


ng’ the third, and Malice unprovoked 
he ‘fourth. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 


against each other, getthys earn warl wich allthy heart, &. is the first law of 


any more. But 0 i governments 
seem determined that this prapheey 
shall not be fulfilled. And with ail! 


Grace. 


And the second is like unto it, “thou 


their might, with fines and penalties) shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


they are endeavoring to ¢ ompel men 


Lf we set up the passions or propensi- 


“to learn war” who believe that the ities we find in our natures. as the Sue 


are subjects of that prophecy, as if i 
fulfilment were to be dreaded as a 
Bational calamity! 


Buttoreturn. The promised Mes 
giati came. And in his hfe and pre-| 
eects, and in the exe imple of his true 


followers, the prophecies respecting; : 


unmixed, 


preme laws for the regulation of our con» 


duct, it is not difficult to foresee that we 
shall discard all religious obligation, all . 
“moral rectitude, and establish the most 


unrestrained depravity, as 
the proper condition and character to 


bin and his pe.ceable kingdom have,be assumed by man. 


bec, and still are in the act of fulfil- 
ment. When it shall please him, to 
cause his power and harmomzing in- 
ilueuce to arise into dominion over 
all oka contrary nature, remains with 
his own secret couneils. But though 





mankind, in the exercise of free agen-| 


Sy, may cut off themselves (rons a 


4 art icipation of the b} €sS ing rs of | ‘ ths 


kingdom, though there may bes atl. 
some future day a more glorious pre-| 
valence of Gospel light and influence 
—though the powers of the earth 
combine to strew the. path of the 
christian traveller with thorns, 
obstruct his progress, [keaven-ward, 
yet still the blessings, of Cnrist’s king-) 


dom, as represented, by the inspired]. 
prophets, and even, beyond what eye 
path seen, or. ear heard, or the heart 
are placed within the 


oe) iv 
ange iV ° d 8, 


and 


But ifin defining the Laws of Natare, 
we lay it down asa principle that the 
order designed by the Author of Natures 
isthe Supteme Law of Nature—then 
we must refer to revelation, or, in othe> 
words, to revealed religion, and this 
brings us to the Law of Grace. 

It will not be pretended, when ape ik- 
ing of the Law of Nature, asa rule of 
\human actions—that, men are at liberty 
ito indulwe al! these which arc 
discovered in the brute creation. Nor 
those which we find in ourselves. There 
‘jis not @ passion or propensity we possess 
by nature, on which religion does not 
impose some restraint, or which is not 
to be brought under its supreme controle 


This also it is presumed will bg, admit 


passivns 
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ted. What then becomes of the Law of 
Wature? The God of Nature is the 
God of Grace. And grace isthe high- 
est display of his goodness, and nature 
js commanded to bow before it. 

But let us examinethe works of na- 
ture, todiscover if we can, from that 
source, the designs of its supreme Au- 
thor. 

The quadrupeds, we readil: admit. 
from their verv formation, wei. design- 
ed as inhabitan<s of the earti. The-winged 
tribes we say were designed to tra- 
verse the regicns of the air—the finny 
tribe were adapted to the water. Aquac. 
tic birds are provided with membranes 
between their toes, ‘to enable them to 
propel themselves in the water. They 
also hsve broad bills to collect their 
food with facility.—Birds of prey have 
talons, instead of web feet, and sharp 
crooked beaks, instead of broad biils. 
The ox, the horse, the sheep, &c. have 
teeth edapted to the mastication of grass 
and grain. ‘The lion, the tiger, the dog, 
&e. have teeth for 
mal fved. Many 
have weapons of defence. 


tearing alii- 
of these animals 
The lion. 
tiger, cat, &c. have claws—the dog long 
teeth, the -bull horns, the boar tusks. 
The horse defends himself with ‘his 
heels. These are clear indications 
of their natures. Wedo not find the 
horse present his forehead to his adver- 
sary, nor the bull bite or kick him. We 
do not find the squirrel attempt to catch 
mice, nor the cat, to excavate a nut 
shell. The eagle does not present his 
breast to the wave, nor the goose pounce 
upon the hare to bear her off in her 
clumsy toes. 3 | 

Should any of these things occur, we 
should not agree that the creatures in 
question acted according to the Laws of 
nature. Nor would our conclusions be 
different if we were to discover a horse’ 


attempting to arm himself with a pair oj 
bull’s horns, or a goose to be sticking 
the eagle’s claws to her toes—This 
would not be nature. It would be folly, 
worse than even a goose was ever guilty 
of. 

Let usthen turn our attention from 
these objects of “the brute creation t 
man, ashe stands ina state of nature. 

We find his construction more beau. 
tiful and dignified, than any thing in 
animated nature. We find an _intelli- 
gence and expression in his countenance, 
peculiar to himself. But we find no 
weapons, offensive or defensive. Not a 
trace in his whole frame that indicates 
him to be destructive to shis species. 
His hands are not armed with talons 
feet are not incrusted in hoofs like the 
horse. His mouth is not set with tusks. 
But he has, what none of these anima!s 
have. Hehas the power of speech, by 
which he can explain supposed injuries, 
he can plead for redress by the pow- 
er of his eloquence he can convince his 
opponent, that is in the wrong, un- 
knowingly so. Indeed there is not a 
passion of thé human heart that he can- 
not move by the power of language. But 
what places him pre-eminently above the 
brute creatiom is not merely the beauty 
and dignity of his form, the faculty of 
speech, nor even reason itself, but the 
influence of Grace, that forms him inte 
the image of God. 

Contemplate the make and character 
of man, (as his creator designed him) 
and we find him an animal, adapted to 
the highest character he has ever attain- 
ed. Heis adapted to all the excellences 
to which he ever aspired——His body 
is fitted to be a reasoning, intelligent, 
religious and dignified being: not only 
holding conyersation with past ages, but 
even with Heaven. And in his views 








like those of the lion or the eagle, hie 
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his feelings and habits preparing for an| 
eternal inheritance there. But surely 
the natural philosopher, if he were not 
aware of the fact, would neyer, by anal- 
ogy, be ledto the conclusien that man, 
by nature was a fighting animal. There 
is not an indication of the kind in - his 
whole frame. Examine the buman hand. 
Its delicate structure; its texture, the 
long slender fingers involved in a won- 


| 





derful net work of nerves, determines it 
to be a member designed for delicate! 
feeling and for dextrous application to} 
the arts. Thereis not in animated na- 
ture, a weapon like the human hand. 
And so we might go through the science 
of anatomy & physiology, & look in vain 





‘The orign of Dueling. 

he word duel signifies a single com- 
bat, at:a time and place appointed in 
consequence of a challenge. ‘This ,cus- 
tom came originally from the northern 
nations, among whom it was usual to de- 
cide all coniroversies by arms. Both 
the accuser and accused gave pledges 
to the judges on their respective bebalf, 
and the custom prevailed so far amongst 
the Germans, Danes, and Franks, that 
none were excused fromit but women, 
sick people, cripples, and such as were’ 
under 21 years of age, or abeve 60. 
Even ecclesiastics, priests, and monks, 
were obliged to find champions to fight 
in their stead. The punismevt of the 
vanquished was either death by hangtng,y 
or beheading, or mutilation «4 members, 
according to the circumstances of the 
case. Duels were first admitted, not 


for an indication from nature that PRD on criminal occasions, but on some 


was designed to take his rank among! 
the ferocious beasts of the earth. 


ito estates aud the like. 


civil ones, for the maimenance of rights 
in latter timesy 
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‘however, before they were entirely abol« 

Where then is the argument in favorlished, they were restrained to these 
of war, drawn from the Laws of Nature? four cases: Ist!ly, that the crime should 
be capital; Qdly, that it should be certain 


{tis a phantom—a sophisu., that has no} 
existence in reality. 


But even if it existed in its ful! forces 
still there is an opposing argument of 
more force. The gospel dispensation 
was designed to raise us above a_ state 
of nature from und+r the dominion 
of the dark and malevolent passions 
which infest the human heart,’ isto a 
participation of the Divine nature—into 
the glorious liberty of the sons’ of God, 
It is not therefore the impulse of de- 
pravedfnature, but the precepts of the 
Gospel that we are bound te bey. 

Suppose we set up the laws of nature 
or in other words, its impulse, as correct 
inotives of action, and where would it 
Jead us. We should not step at the 
first, second, or third of her sections. 
What is the excess, the outrage, the 
wrong that would not be practised? All 





the crime was perpetrated; Srdly, the: 
accused must, by common fame, be sup- 
posed guiltys—aud, dthly, the matter 


inot capable of proof by witnesses. 


Duels at present are used for single 
combat on some private quarrel, and 
must be premeditated, otherwise it is 
called a reficounter. If a person is kill- 
el in a duel, both the principals and se- 
conds are guilty, whether the seconds 
engage or not, It is also avery high 
offence to challenge a person either by 
word or letter, or to be the messenger 
ofa challenge. 

The general practice of dueling took 
its rise in the year 1527, at the breaking 
up of a treaty between the emperor 
Charles the Fifth and Francis the First. 
The former desired Francis’ herald to 
acquaint his soverign, that he would 
henceforth consider him, not only as'3 
base violater ‘of public faith, but as ‘a 
stranger to the honor and integrity be- 
coming a gentleman. Francis, too high- 
spirited to bear such an imputation, had 
recourse to an uncommon expedient to 





laws, human and divine would be pros- 
trated, and innocence and safety would 
vanish from the earth. 


vindicate his character. He instanty 
sent back the herald with a cartel of de- 
ance, in which he gave the Emperor the 
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lie in form, challenged him to shigle 


gombat, requiring iin to name the time 
and place of the encounter,and the wea-|' 
pens with which he chowse to fight. 
Charles. as he wag net inferior to his ri- 
val tm spirit or bravery, readily accepted 
the challenge; but, afier several messa- 
ges cancerning the arrangement of all 
the circumstances relative to the com- 
bat. ace compa ied with mutual repreaches 
by sage" ring on the mustindecent scurrili- 
y.all ti roughts of this duel, more be 
ine the herees of 
two greatest monarchs of their age, were;t 
entirely laid asivte. 

Phe example of two personages so 
Ulastrious, drew such geneial attenti_o- 
and carried with itso much authority, 
wat it had considerable inflaence in in- 
froducing ang hmprrtant change in wan 
ners over all Eurepe. Wacls, as has al 
reatlybeen obser ved.narl been long permit 


romanee than thejc 


ee een OR ee 


fora supposed injury, and te 
support a hauchty spirit and false ideas 
ofhonowr. ‘Phe seudii 
of a challenge to a Cuclis a dec 
of war in tninature. Let us ima 
instanee. two blood thirsty ruflians up 
on the feld of battle. Each one retires, 
and.upon his Kaees supplicares t e God 
of mercy to be propitions to his prayers 
and enable ‘iin to destroy the life of 
his antagonist. In the engagement, one 
of them is slain, 
called, and unprepared, is hurried into 
he presence af its maker! he survi- 
vor, sta: ned with the blood ofa brothers 
lifts his hands towards Heaven, and re- 
turns thanks and praises | to the God of 
love, for granting him aid as he 8u Upper, 
ses, to de stroy his ipponent. 
This is a fair picture of ail wars, with 
this difference.—tlere the coutending. 
parties fight their own batile, and bus 
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¥ and acce pting 
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rted by the laws of the Eu: opean fations; 


forming a part of their jurispra-| 
were authorised by the inagis 
; occasivns, as the snot 
proper method of terminating guestions 
with regard tv property, or of deciding 
in those which magetnr’ crimes. But}v 
ri is vie mn and: ifs bet Hoye onsick “re d a8 sU-) 
lein appen!s to the owntscience ant I jus-, 
tice of the Supreme Being, they were 
alive a only CAsvS, ACCU! du Yat 
tu the prescri 
Wa Judicial Torin. Men 
this manuer of decision ia court 
tice, were naturally led to apply it t 
personal and private Duels, 


ani, 
uence, 





in public 
‘ 2 i 

pion of iaw,and carried ou 

aecustumel tu 


quarrels. 
which at first could he app inted by she 

civil judge alone, were fought without 
the interposition of his ant! lortty, an id tn 
gases to winch the laws did net extend, 
The transactions between Charles and 
Francis stronyly countenanced this prac. 
tice. Upon every affront or injury 
which seemed to touch his honour, a 
gentleman thought himself entitled tu 


} 
/ 
; 
' 





draw his swbrd, and ty call on his ad-| 
versary to make reparation. Such an! 
opinion introduced among men of fierce 
courage, of high spirit, and of rude man | 

ners, where ‘offence was often given, | 
& revenge was always prompt, produced, 
most fatal consequences. 


This wicked and savage practice is 
an appeal’to arms. not to prove the jus-/ 
tice of a cause, but to obtain revenge 





me, or at most, two precious sou! s are, 
dislodged; bat one tender female is 
imade a moureful and Fs HB wi- 
dow; but one family of inaocent ang 
helpless childrea 18 bereaved of: the 
necessary help aid protection kind hea- 
ven jateuded in an aff>ctionate tather, 
ta national wars, besides the immeuse 
destruction of valuable property. tiou- 
sands, and freq uently, tens of thousands, 
tre precipitated inte an awful eternity, 
ws, and, fatherless 


many of whom drag out the 


, 
leaving helpless wih 
i 


| ’ 
cdi Cli, 


sof jos-remainday of their. lives dependent on 


ithe cold: hand of cha: ity. 

‘Lhe owere commence the quarrel, 
tien compel their. deluded subjects to 
fight, kill, and die, to endit. ta war, 
as wel! as duels, both parties cannot be 
right, & itis presumed, since the battles 
# the children of Israei, all are wrong, 
\llowing these things to. be correct, 
which the precepts ws Jesus Christ wil} 
prove, wnat presumptiou, what mockery 
is it for men professi: ig to De ministers 
ofthe Gospel, to inane: the majesty of 
Heaven witi petitions for their success, 
aod thanks ter. having obtained a vic: 
itor y: Tailor’s intiquities. 

— ee ‘ 


Dueling. 


What’s honour, did. your lordship say? 
My lord I huwbiy crave a day—, 
is difficult, and in’ m mind, 
Like suastance canalet be defin’d.. 


and his poor soul une 
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it deals in numerous externals 
And 1s a legion of inferna's ; 
Sometimes ia riot and in play, 

*Tis breaking of the Sabbath days 
We pay our debts in honour’s cause; 
Lost i in the breaking of the laws: 

*Tis for some selfish i impious eud, 
‘To murder the sincerest friend; 
But would you alter ‘all the elaa, 
Turn out an honorable man; 
Way take a pistol from the self, 
And fight adue! with yourself, 

{was op a time po matter when, 
At Powels-hook, or Hoboken, 
A Frog and Mouse had long disputes, 
Yield in the language of the brutes, 
Whio of a certain pool and pastuce, 
Shesld be the sovereign and the master. 

6 Sir,” says the Frog, quite high in blood, 
«Lhold that my preteation’s good; 
« Nor can aibrute of reason doubt it, 
‘és For all that you can say about it,” 
The mouse averse to be o’erpower’d 
Gave him the lie, and called him coward; 
Too hard for any Frog’s digestion, 


To have his Froghood call’d iv question ! 


A bargain instantly was made, 

No Mouse of honeur could evade; 

On the next morn as soon as licht, 
With desperate bulrushes to fight: 
The morning came—and man to nian, 
The grand menomachy began: 

Need I recount how each bravada, 


-Shone in montant and passado? 


To what a height their ire they carri’d 


How oft they thrusted and they parry ’d?) 


But as the champions kupt dispeusing, 
Finesses in the art of fencing, | 
A furjous Vulture took upon her, 
Quickto decide this point of lonour, 
And lawyer-like, to make an ead on’t, 
Bevouc’d both plaintif and deferdané 
thas often in our favorite nztiongs 
a Spesk by way of application.) 

A lie direct to some hot youth, 

The giving which perhaps was truth, 
The treading ou a high one’s toe, 

Or dealing impudence a blow, 

Disputes 1 in polities aud law, 

About a feather or a straw; 

A thousand trifles not worth naming, 
In courting, jockeying, and g@iing, 
May cause a challenge” s indicting, 
And set two foolish mena fizivtings 
Meaa while the father of dispair, 
The prince of vanity and air, 
His quary, like a hawk ¢iscov’ring, 


O’er tier devoted heads hangs hov’ring, 
Secure to get in nis tuition, 


These volunteers for black perdition. 
id. 
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Variety. 

The efficacy of capital punishments 
in England, in respectto the pomt of 
example for the people, may be well 
judged of by the following article 
contained in the Loudon Courier of 
Sti mo, 6th, 

Execution at Uchester. 


Four criminals—an immense €on- 
course of spectators—they died in au 
edifying manner. The conduct of 
the spectators, who came from» al] 
parts of the country to witness thé exe 
ecution, was disgraceful im the ex: 
treme: their noisy mirth would have 
induced a stranger to imagine a pubs 
‘lic rejoicing, instead of a mournful 
solemuity. 


A Duel. 


The following is a postscript of a lett 
ter received in the city of New York, 
from Augusta, Geo. dated May 30. 
The provocation was so great, that we. 
presume the challenger felt his bedi. 
greatly tarnished. 


| .« Pp, S.—Day before yesterday in 
the morning, a duel was fought on 
|, the opposite side of the river in §. C 
between a couple of young men from 
Milledgeville, lawyers by profession, 
by the names of Hepburn & Howaru, 
the former of which fell, mortally 
| wounded, and expired the next morn- 
ling. The cause of the duel originat- 
‘ed insome disrespect or insult from 
‘Howard towards a young lady at a 
public ball; which was nothing more 
than to give or withdraw his hand 
from the lady in performing’ some 
part of acotillion where it was ne» 
lcessary their hands should be con- 
nected, which Howard asserts wag 
‘in retaliation for the same insult put 
upon him by the lady in the same way 
‘a few moments previous. The lady 
beng a partner to Hepburn, be 
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lenged Howard, fought and felt, 





Duelling in Engtand. 
Great men inthe United States, it 
would scem are invested with the 
privilege of violating the laws with 
impunity. Not so in Great Britain, 
where privileged orders are allowed by 
the constitution of the realin. The 
* earl of Westmeath, who had sent a 
letter tending to provoke a challenge 
to a dacl, has recently been ‘sentehc- 
edby the court of king’s bench, in 
England,to three mouths’ imprison- 
ment, and required, at the expiration 
of that tine to eater into reco snizanc- 
es, to keep the peace for three years: 
HisJordship was marched off to pri- 
gon in charge of a tipstaff, 
































The Salem Register mentions a re- 
portof aduel having taen place in the 
neighborhood of that town between 
two gallants, who resolved to blow 
each other’s brains out because they 
could not both marry one girl, Thev 
had two meetings. At the first they 
fought with muskets, at four paces, 
But neither shot took effect. At the 
second meeting, one of the seconds 
fell, in consequence of a mis direct- 
ed fire, occasioned. by the tripidation 
of one of the principles! A few more 
such duels we think would put an 
end to the practice, as the seconds, 
no matter how willing that their 
friends should fall, would hardly en- 
counter the risk of falling themselves. 

' MV. Y. Spectator. 











Extract from a letter of an officer attach- 
ed tothe U. S_ ship Franklin, received 
by a friend in Philadelphia. 


“We have on board a Mr. Kenne- 
dy, who formerly belonged to the U 
$.' Marine Corps. He resigned, and 





_ resented the supposed insult, chal--was taken at the same time, and 
‘would have suffered the fate of his 


General, had he not received io the 
action a musket ball, which entered 
‘tis léft and passed out of his right 
eye. Hehad the rank of captain in 
the service of Carrera. He arrived 
{here totally destitute of every thing, 
and all that he has received for his 
long services is the loss of both eyes. 
He will retarn to the United States 
in the frigate Conste))ation.” 





military adventurer, have ended 
disasterous as those of Carrera or 
Kennedy.. Indeed we migth say 
(figuratively) that many have lost their 
eyes before they engaged in such en- 
terprises, or they would Hever have 
done it. 


Extracts from the Complaint of Peace. 


God made man unarmed; but an- 
er and revenge have mended the 
work of God, and furnished his hands 
with weapons invented in hell. Chris- 
tians attack christians with engines 
of destruction, fabricated by the devil. 
A cannon, a mortar, no human being 
could: have devised them originally, 
they must have been suggested by the 
evil one, * Nature, indeed, has armed 
lions with teeth and ciaws, and bulls 
with horns; but whoever saw them 


tual destruction? 
saw so small a fiumber as even‘tea 
lions congregated to fight ten bulls, 


how often have twenty thousand 
christians met an equal number on 
the same plain, all prepared to shoot 
each othér through the heart, or to 
olunge the sword or bayonet through 
cach other's bowels. 





came out to this country with the 
unfortunate Gen. Carrera, who was 
well known in the United States. 

ak “In a battle fought some months 
i ih since, Gen. Carrera was taken pri- 


The law of Kentucky, imposing @ 
ne on the Shakers for not attending 
rdinary musters, is decided to be un- 


onstitutional, as the religious tenets 


fthat society forbid them* bearing’ 


Soner, shot, and quartered. Mr. K,'arms. 
ec 82 FY 

















The fond anticipations of many a 


go in bodies to use their arms for mu- ©. 
What man sever” 


and @rawn upin battle array? But, — 
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